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THE THINGS WE SET TO MUSIC 

By A. WALTER KRAMER 

WHO is not familiar with the novelists' proverbial ignorance 
of music? how they, in all seriousness, picture their 
characters listening to "a symphony by Palestrina" or 
"an opera by Brahms!" Less familiar is the world with the com- 
poser's ignorance of poetry, for, knowing that a Schubert set to 
music poems of Goethe, that a Schumann made his "Dichterliebe" 
cycle of Heine's immortal verses, we are oblivious of the many 
songs that the masters composed to poems by men of the fourth 
or fifth rank. Take Schubert and his "Der Tod und das Mad- 
chen," the poem by Matthias Claudius. Who was Matthias Clau- 
dius.'* Unremembered outside of Germany for his verses, had not 
Schubert elevated him to a partnership in a master-song. Too 
many composers in days gone by, as well as in our own time, 
seem to have proceeded on the notion that their music was the 
thing, that any kind of a poem was usable. Needless to enumer- 
ate the many poetasters, who have been honoured by association 
in the Lieder of the great composers: the Schubert song cited 
above will serve to make my point. 

Before the name of Hugo Wolf I must pause. His are the 
greatest of all songs, as Ernest Newman has told us and as those 
of us who have studied them and pondered them have found out. 
Here was a composer who valued poetry, who understood it, who 
penetrated deep into its very marrow before he began to think 
of writing music for it. His declamation of the poems of his 
songs, we are told, was thrilling; and in the recitals of his songs 
in which he took part in the early days, he always preluded the 
singing of his songs with the reciting of the poems. Wolf realized 
that music came to him, and I am sure that it comes to all serious 
song-composers, through the poem; that the quality of the music 
is dependent on the quality of the poem. Therefore, it is the 
duty of the musician, so Wolf held, to sacrifice a melodic line, 
when the verse demanded it, rather than to bend the poet's 
thought to fit the musical phrase. He knew that when the latter 
is done, the poet's words are rendered unintelligible. If you wish 
to write songs, in which the words are not understandable, why 
use words at all? Wolf, quite early in his career, after composing 
songs to poems by RUckert, Hebbel, Reinick, Morike, Sdieflel, 
Goethe, Kerner, Heine, Byron, Gottfried Keller, came to the 
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thought and conviction that a composer devote himself to setting 
to music the many poems of a few poets who were dear to his 
heart, instead of poems of many poets. I do not say that this 
could be the procedure for every composer; in the case of some 
men whose taste is less concentrated it would not be done with 
any success. But let none think that it deprives a composer of 
variety! Wolf composed the bulk of his songs to poems of the 
poets whom he loved most, Eduard Morike, his best loved, Goethe, 
whom he prized as does every artist, Paul Heyse and Eichendorflf. 
Variety.' Is there anything more varied than "So lang man 
niichtern ist" and "Hoch begltickt in deiner Liebe," both by 
Goethe, or the "Nun bin ich dein" and "Schon streck' ich aus im 
Bett" both by Heyse, or the superb "Gebet" and "Mausfallen- 
spriichlein," both by Morike? There is enough variety in the 
great poets: it requires a composer of literary discrimination and 
poetic appreciation to choose. That is all. 

My attention was recently called to a statement made in 
the Christian Science Monitor by Louis Untermeyer. More than 
ordinary value attaches to a consideration of this, because Mr. 
Untermeyer is one of the exceptions that prove the rule. He is a 
poet and literary critic, who, I am informed, has a very definite 
appreciation and understanding of music. In an interview Mr. 
Untermeyer said that he felt that our contemporary composers 
in America were very far behind our poets, that we have no creative 
musicians, except those whose productions were imitative of 
composers of other countries. He complained that he had not 
found "adequate musical settings" of Emily Dickinson, Bliss 
Carman, Carl Sandburg. He complained, too, that he had found 
no acceptable songs on Walt Whitman's poems by America's com- 
posers. I do not agree with Mr. Untermeyer when he says that 
we have no really creative composers. I know we have; my reason 
for knowing it is simply that I have followed the output of young 
American creative musicians far more closely than he has. I 
know Sandburg, I know Vachel Lindsay — ^but I am ready to 
admit that there are probably a hundred names of very individual 
young American men and women poets, with whose work Mr. 
Untermeyer is familiar and of whom I have not even heard. I 
have not mentioned and I do not intend to mention, though 
I easily could, composers' names to match the doughty names 
Mr. Untermeyer has put down as leaders in our poetry. But 
I must cite a great Whitman song for Mr. Untermeyer. Let him 
turn to "Out of the Rolling Ocean" by Marshall Kemochan of 
New York. That song is twelve years old; it was published in 
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1908! Mr. Kemochan is a composer with a literary sense; his 
songs are settings of Browning, Kipling, Henley, William Morris. 
I know of one other Whitman song by him, the buoyant "We 
Two Together," full of the blaze of the sun, a song that really 
pulses with the poem. 

It is true that I cannot speak of composers who have special- 
ized in Whitman, or in Sandburg. I agree with Mr. Untermeyer 
that too little of our best poetry is set to music by our composers. 
But that our composers are far behind our poets I will not concede. 
Our modem movement in American poetry with its freedom of 
form is surely not an American innovation. Mr. Untermeyer 
would not care to have me indicate from which European nation's 
poetry this impulse was received by our younger poets. It is an 
open secret. 

I believe, as a matter of fact, that we are writing too much in 
America to-day, both verse and music. And with the prolific, 
comes, hand in hand, the mediocre. Persons are writing songs, 
who have neither the talent to conceive, nor the ability to execute 
a conception. Many of these have a tune of some kind, to which 
they either "fit" a poem, or, worse still, engage someone to write 
a text. When the product appears from the publisher, the public 
naturally wonders why such trash has been set to music. Little 
do they know that the bad music had preceded the creation of 
the wretched verses. Result; a wretched song. Again, too many 
composers of real talent write their songs to poems by their friends. 
A delightful and sociable quid pro quo, to be sure, but in the 
pursuing of it these composers do not set some poems of significant 
worth that they otherwise would. I make this statement after 
an investigation of several cases; it is not an utterance based on 
speculation. Then, there is the lack of real culture in many a 
singer, which the composer, anxious to have his songs sung — and 
most composers are — takes into account. A composer told me that 
he had done a song, in which the word "seneschal" occurred; he 
had shown the song to some ten singers and all ten stopped at the 
word and asked what it meant and how to pronounce it. Does Mr. 
Untermeyer still wonder why he cannot find a living American 
composer who has devoted himself in his songs to the poems of 
Walt, as Wolf did to those of MOrike, for example? 

And now a word about the socalled "lyric," which composer 
after composer seems to think is what he ought to set to music. 
A song is published with the information on it: "Lyric by So-and- 
So." I can understand this in popular music, for that is probably 
where the misuse of the word "lyric" was inaugurated. But it 
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rubs me the wrong way when it is carried over into music of the 
better type These "lyrics" are the productions of tenth-rate 
rhymsters who flourish both here and in England. I do not know 
if the practice still prevails as it did five years or more ago, when 
these authors of pretty, little nothings (which they dubbed 
"lyrics") used to have small brochures of their trash printed, and 
send them to composers everywhere, offering them their verses 
"for sale." When these awful bagatelles arrived in the home of a 
musician whose poetic instinct was questionable, three or four of 
them were chosen and three or four songs to texts of no literary 
or any other value resulted. 

My desire is to avoid personalities in this article. Otherwise 
I would gladly mention some of these "lyric- writers" and give 
them a little of the publicity they deserve. Everything is a 
"lyric" to these poetasters; and in order that their output will fit its 
title, they write about roses, you, love, heart, sunshine, eyes, smiles, 
etc. And the songs that are made of them are, of course, limited 
in character by these extraordinarily varied subjects ! That is why 
a person looking over fifty new American songs so often finds that 
they are all about the same thing — sometimes as many as two or 
three of the list of things I have just enumerated. For ten years 
I have reviewed new music as it comes from the publishers. And 
in support of what I have said about the big amount of bad verse 
that is being set, I can in all sincerity and truth record here that 
I always get a shock, when on opening a package of new music, I 
find a group or two of songs that are settings of fine poems. Of 
course we have composers who set Fiona Macleod, Poe, Browning, 
Arthur Symons, Ernest Dowson, Oscar Wilde, Henley. But they 
are in the minority. Let me make clear once more that the quality 
of the music is heightened by fine poetry, that not even a Hugo 
Wolf or a Henri Duparc could make a beautiful song of the trash, 
on which so many of our good composers spend their time. I 
know what will be answered in regard to the matter of setting 
great poems by men who have passed away. I shall be told that 
they have been done before, and that a new setting of a poem that 
has already served for a song is not desired; that publishers will 
not wish to print it ; that singers will not wish to sing it. 

This brings me to the crux of the whole discussion. I doubt 
if there is anyone who has a deeper respect and warmer sympathy 
for the music publisher than myself, for I am aware of his having 
to sink thousands of dollars each year in totally unremunerative 
music. He is in a business which has in it elements both of art and 
commerce. Therefore, what I am about to say, is in all kindness. 
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Composers are thinking too much about singers and pubh'shers; 
pubhshers are worrying too much about singers and how many of 
their publications they will place on their programs. There is a 
blur of business over the whole concert- world, which is an influence 
quite as pernicious as militarism in an empire. Sidney Homer, a 
composer, I am glad to say, who never puts to music anything 
that is not verse of a respectable calibre, told me last winter in a 
conversation on present musical conditions that the idea of recitals, 
public performances, etc., was one of real detriment to the serious- 
minded composer. Did Schumann write his "Nussbaum" with 
any thought in mind of how often it would be sung, how quickly 
it would be published or how many copies would be sold.'* or 
Brahms his "Mainacht"? And yet these are the things that our 
song-composers, full seventy per cent, of them, are cogitating. (I 
am throughout speaking only of our song-composers, as the title 
of my article indicates.) Let the men who have songs to write 
forget that there is such a thing as a public: when they do they 
will not accept as subjects to be set to music the drivel that the 
rhymsters offer them, calculated by these rhymsters to please a 
public. The composer will then find in real poetry a true and 
genuine source for composition. Then an art-song of our day 
will grow in beauty in America as it has elsewhere, in France in 
the songs of Duparc, Chausson, Debussy, Ravel; in Germany and 
Austria in the Lieder of Strauss, Reger, Pfitzner, Erich Wolff, 
Josef Marx, Mahler; in England in the songs of Eugene Goossens, 
Cyril Scott, Roger Quilter, Arnold Bax and in Italy in the songs 
of Zandonai, Respighi, Tommasini, Pizzetti and Malipiero. 

At a concert in Chicago some few years ago a prima donna 
sang an American song, composed to a "lyric" so exquisite that 
Felix Borowski was moved to quote it in his review of the concert 
the next day and to berate the composer for wasting his time on 
such doggerel. I quote it here; it brings to a climax my feelings 
on this subject, one that is so important for the future of the 
American art-song. Here it is : 

Just one thought of me, Jean, 
One sweet thought of thine, 
It will drive all sadness 
From this heart of mine. 

Drive away all grief, Jean, 
Life's corroding care. 
Just one thought of me, Jean, 
Holy, pure and fair. 

This is just one of the things we set to music! 



